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' Full reading comprehension Is dependent on a 
knowledge of language usage, specifically, how syntactic • 
constructions function in relation to pragmatic knowledge. To' avoid 
some pf the problems which might arise concerning the pragmatic 
aspects of reading comprehension; the following steps may be taken: 
teach children very early the relationship between reading and 
^language usage; encourage children to expect books to match their < 
knowledge' of the r^al world; and reinforce these steps by having - 
^.tudents cQllec^ folk tales and compile reading material from them, 
peruse comic books for illustrations of text, and act/out scenes' from 
books they read. (JM) 
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Introduct Ion 

There are essentially three factors which have lea^, me to the position 
that I take here with respect to language use and reading comprehension. One 
of these comes from my developing homeoi-mer's tribulations, one from my academic 
pursuits, and one from my peer relations. Without making a paper out of what 
led^to this current position, let me simp^ly give proper credit Xo these various 
eoutces, ' 

As part of the society of Harry homeowners and the do-it-yourself gener- . 
ation, I have had the opportunity (obllgAtion) to put together a number of 
pre-packaged toys and home appliances, Nov this is certainly, an economlca^l 
mov*?, given the state of the economy, but I would appreciate it a great deal 
more if I had some sort of natural or socialized realization o£what I was 
dpitig to begin with. Presumably, however, there are simple directions that 
accompany^ these sorts of packages and these directions pu( everybody on the 
same level -* or do they? Last summer I decided to coci^ruct an outdoor shed. 
That seemed simple enough, even though there were seemingly a thousand screws 
and nuts. But there were directions, and even a feiw illustrations. All I 
had to do was follow the directions. After sevetal hours of trying to follow 
directions while hiding my obvious confusion from neighbors In surrounding 
yards, one kind, if insulting neishboi" came over and asked what I was doing. 
Perhaps I shogald tell you something about my neighbor. He is not a native 
speaker o{ English and he has only been in the United States several years. 
He never learned to read formally in English and he does not typically read 
as a leisure-time activity. But, he picked up the instructions (they were 
sitting on the ground uhete I cotOd*knecl dcvn and pour over th6ra), read through 
half of them, and proceeded to tell me how the shed should be constructed; He 
was very kind. He said hothlag al>out my inabil'lty to comprehend the Instruc- 
f tions or my academic badkgrpund. Obviously, what had happened was he had . 
applied a considerable s^nount of- real-life knowledge to theyustructions and 
therefore! needed minimal' IniEormation from the directione at hand. For him 
the directions were not the exclusive soui^e for^hia notions of how to con- 
struct y shed, That^ incident, along with other failures running from. directions 
xjhich led me to dye some the ugliest looking Easter Eggs in the world to 
the construction of , some 6f the V7ierdest looking toys haa led me to think 
.of the relati<^nshi|^ between reading cofq>rebension and realnrorld knoiJ ledge, 

T^e second factor t^ich has led to my position comes from the emerging 
interest found in linguistic^ (since I am first a linguist ^who would be In- 
fluanccad more by development]^ In that field than developments in adjacen^ 

^ disciplines even though some of these developments have come from the impetus 
of otbep dif^ciplines). There is an emerging interest X7ithin linguistics today 
in which facts of the real world, including th^ knowledge of hot^ language is 
used in the real world, are seen to have an important relation to Ifnguage. 
It has becoae obvious that the total communication events whether It be in ' 
spoken or "written language, leaves much unsaid -- it is implied by what is 
^ said and is filled In based on thS background kno('7l6dge that an interlocutor 

' • or reader brings to the situation. Yet such Information does not relate to the 
literal contenjb of the^ grammatical structures, but the knowledge of how lan- 
guage i| used in the real world. This developing interest In what, has sometimes. 
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been referred to as pragnat Ic aspects of language has now taVeoflixigxxists 
past some of the restricted interest. In overt grammatical forinJ The obvious 

• retetion of-pragmatic aspects of language to reading comprehen6ion, then, 
can profit from -aome of the more recent insights that have developed by this 
merging interest by some linguists,* This is not to say that th^e has not. ' 
-been parallel development in the field of reading itself, as can seen 
witti the type of concern now shown for the nature of reading -as- a psycho- 

♦ . linguistic guessing game. That there are parallel develoi»nents justy makes it 
that much eaaier, ^ ^ 

Finally, ther^ is a factor of peer relation which has influenced 
position. At the International Reading Association Preconvention in 19^4 
an outstanding paper on pragmatic aspects of reading yas given by a colleague 
of mine, Peg Grdffiry It's one of those papers that 1 wish I had been iiogen- 
ious enough to write myself. My dependence on this paper will be obvioUJ 
to anyone who will eventually read the published version of lier article, I 
shall try to give her proper credit for some of the ideas contained in t lis 
paper, for it uas an inspirational factor in ^diat is to be discussed her4. 



VJhat is Pragmatics? 



/. 




When we speak 6t pragmatic aspects of reading, we are referring to the 
use of real world facta as they relate to the ultimate goal of conmunication. 
It is essentially concer^ned with the broader role of context as related to 
the beliefs and attitude of commmication, participants, status relationships 
of participants, and the purp£)se or intent of the communication involved. 
When we speak of pragmatic aspects 6f reading, we .are concerned with the uae l' 
of real world facts as they relate to the ultimate goal of comprehension/ In ' 
reading, as in spoken language, there is much that is left^unsaid is 
implied by what is said and is to be filled in based on the backgrounjt knw- 
ledge of the real world that the reader brings to the situation, / ^ 



Ue can start off by defining several different notions that 
play T7ith respect to what is left unsaid in the overt message 
tion. One of these is presupposition, one entailment and one 
refer to as a conversational implicature , A presupposition r;^lat 
referred to as a relation betyeen a language user and'a sent 
hand, and between t^'o sentences on the other. Formally, tb^se 
in the follo^/ing way: , * 



ome into 
a cdnversa- 
at we may 
ioh has been, 
nee on the one 
can be defined 



' (1) A presupposes B if and only if B is nec^sitated by both 
A and the negative of Al 

m 

Another t;ay of putting this is that A pr^sij^po^es B if B is true wBether 
A is either true or falee. 

^ This becotties clearer by the way of illustration. Take sentences like: 

(2) a, John's children are curly -treaded • 

b. Turn the oven on again, 

c. The student borrowed a p^cil from his friend. 
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dlov In each of these sentences, there is a presupposition. In a sentence like 
(2a) it is presupposed that Johi\ has children. Even if it were a negative 
statement (i.e. John's children don't have curly hair) it would presuppose 
that John had children. In a similar way, the sentence (2b) presupposes that 
the oven had been turned on at some previous time. And in (2c) it is pre- 
supposed that the student's friend had a pencil at some previous point prior 
to the time of the borrcwing, 

IThereas a presupposition relation holds with both the positive ^06 negative 
of A, aivd entailment relation between two sentences has been defined as follows; 

^ . (3) /a entails B if and only if B is true whenever-A is true. 

Anoti^r way of saying this ^is that A entails B if the assignment of the 

val^e true with respect to A al6o gives a value of\"True" to B. To illustrate, 

consider the following sentences: ^ 

« \ 

(4) a, Andrea is married. 

b. All of Walt's children have curly hair. 

c. The fans pursuaded Hank Aaron to play another year. . 

; 

In a sentence'like (4a) there is an entailment that Andrea has a husband. 
Note here that the negative of this (Andrea didn't iiave a husband) would not 
entail Andrew's having a husband. We thus see that B is true only when A 
is true. Similarly, the use of all in sentence (4b) entails, a relationship 
with some. If all of Walt's children have curly hair, then it is true that 
some of Walt's children also havr curly hair. Likewise, sentence (4c) 
entails that Hank Aarob did, in tact, play another season. This particular 
entailment applies to verbs like cause, make, force> persuade and so^orth. 

Conversation implicatures refer to the fact that certain consequenceis 
(not^ presuppositions or entailments) can be drawn from the fact that a particular 
sentence has been muttered. It refers to language usage that is shaped by the 
realities\of the large discourse context. Parenthetically, we should say here 
that "conversational" does not refer to spoken language as opposed to written^ 
but can relate to any medium of communication, including, of course, writing 
4 and rea^jig. While the exact type of ''information impli^ from a discourse 
may differ to a considerable a^ctent, there are general principles ^nd maxims 
which specifipally shape the discourse. The. philosopher H. ?. Grice X1965) 
has set these forth most clearly, as follot^s: * , 

. The cooperative principle . The oonversational con- 
tribution should follov; the accepted principle of ^ 
Itinguage exchange. . • * . 

♦ 

I Jlaxims of quantity . The contributiQn should be as 

informative as reqi^ired^ for the current purposes 
<pf the exchange, but not m^re^^f ormat ion than 
'"'^required, 

Maxinfs of quality . The contribption should be true, 
not saying that ^uhic^h you believe to be false or 
that v;hich you 'lack adequate evidence. p 



* ' ' ' Maxims of' relation . The contribution should be 

relevant, * ' ' 

Maxims of maimer . *rhe contributions should be plain 
to the understanding, avoiding obscurity of dxpresalon, 
and ambiguity. 

Now. the principle and the maxims are necessary for language communication 
to take place, successfully. Furthermore, these ma^jlms afe the basis for say- 
ing things in a variety pf ways. For example, there are a number of ways in • 
which a question can be asked or a command can be given apart from the literal 
formal granmatical descriptions for asking a question or giving a command. In 
addition to the formal imperative constructions such as T^ke out the garbage . 
in giving d comoand, we may use a question such as Why don't '^you t^ke out the 
garbage? or a. statement of need such as I need the garbage taken out. Notice 
here that such statements, v/hich may also have their literal meaning of ques- 
tion and assertion, uhen used in a particular situation in x^hich the addressee 
has the capability of performing the task and the addresser the status relation- 
ship to make the request reasonable (e.g. a mother to a child), are not to be . 
interpreted in a literal. v/ay, but according to understanding of language in 
terms of uhat is Implied by the speaker/uriter. 

Mow the point of the above remarks is that language usage involves con- 
siderably more than the particular form that a sentence takes. Furthermore, 
a speaker/ hearer 's competence in his language involves these aspects of lan- 
guage ^usage to a, great extent. Likev;ise, such knov; ledge is requi^ed^rin com- 
preheiicUng a written passage, for -i;r it ing/ read ing skills are subject to similar 
types of constraints. Part o/ pomprehension, then, is understanding aspects 
of language usage in terms of Its pragmatic functions. Consider, for example, ^ 
the folla^i7lng passage, and its reliance upon convejt'sat ional implicatures in 
compirtfhending tJhat is taking place. . 

. (5) ^Mother came into the room where Johnny and Sally 

were watching TV and said '^Jhose shoes are these % * * 

in the middle of tfie floor?" Johnny looked up and 
said "They're not mine."' Sally just sat there and 
matched TV. Mother spoke louder, '^^ho's shoes are 
these in the middle of the floor, Sally^" Sally 
picked up her shoes and took them upstairs to her 
room. 

There ate several important aspects of comprehending what is taking place in 
the above passage. To begin with, we see a sentence vith a wh word actually 
functioning as a command. The way in which it functions as a command, however, 
is the result of several other bits of information get from the passage. * 
The mother, for example, is in a proper status relationship to use this form 
of command. In this context, . the chances of a mother not knowing the identity 
of a pair 'of shoes "(one a ^irl and one, a boy) are rather doubtful. The children 
on the dther hand, react behaviorally in a uaji which demonstrates that they 
fully understand the function pf the non-literal interpretation of the wh- 
question. Irtiit Johnny Is actually saying with this reply ''They 're. not mine" 
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is th&t he is absolved of responsibility for doing 'something about the situation 
regarding the shoes standing in the middle of the floor. And note that Sally 
folldc;s ^out the Implied instructions foundiin the second utterance by. the 
mother. In fact, an attempt to*ansx7er such an utterance v/ith a form such 
as, "They're mine.J' v/hile Sallj^ remained sitting and uatching TV would probably 
have •been interpreted as completely inappropriate for this context. 

It is quite obvious that speakers/ hearers of a language use, their knocf- 
ledge of language in the context of the real uorld as the basis for k con- 
siderable ^nount of their ultimate understanding or oral mes^ages.^ In order 
to comprehend written language and understand what ^ writer intends to say^ 
the same relationship must- hold. Now this c^n clause prob^lems for a number • 
of reasons, including differing, relations to the<real world by the x^riter and 
reader* differing uses of language functions, or simply problems by the reader 
in applying the same principles that he would ordinarily apply to the oral 
language exchange. / # 

One type- of problem which, can occur with a reader is what Griff Ki (1974) 
has called the "gap'^ Th6 gap is a result of the failure to Ipply in reading 
the principles they would apply v/hen talking. It may be. possible for a reader 
to know particular facts about language usage, blit simply not fpply them uhen 
it comes to reading. This seems to be a particular problem for beginning 
readers and one v/hich can hold v/ell into the middle ranges of reading ability* 
The recognition of this, potential gap, in fact, .se.ems to be one c|C the reasms 
that -"reading v/ith Expression** becomes an essential goal at one stage in the^ 
teaching of reading* As it turns out, "reading with expression" may give pn 
instructor a clue as to whether a child is comprehending the intent of the 
passage beyond the literal decoding or individual items in the various sen- . 
tences v/hich comprise the reading. If readers do hot ^see a relationship between^ 
jlanguage usa^e in speech and Iri reading passages they will encounter prol^lems. 
Griffin gives several interesting examples of how language usaige comes into 
p^lay with reading ability. On^ is the/case of a word like bet . The item bet 
in certain contexts can be usied as part of a class of words whose utterance 
is the act jthe so-called "performative verbs". That is the utterance I 
bet you can serve to accomplish an agreement to bet, among other things. It 
is ' the among other things" that becomes the focal point in terms of language 
function. For* example, in an exchange such as: 

(6) "I bet you five dolla*rs I can climb thajt pole." , 
yt^ "I bet you caq." ^ ^ • 

- (From Griffin 1974:16) 

In the first utterance^ the use of bet can function to make an agreement to 
wager. If the negative had been placed on can in jthe response, the speakers 
would have been conmitted to bet, but^the response^ leaves this open and one 
must read further on.tc^see if t:he het was taken ^ cgc not. A reader who 
does not look at the relat ionship Jietween the lan^age interchange of the 
tvo utterances may be confused. If they are deccmd as separate entities, he 
might be led to believe that a wager has actudlly^^een made. It is assent ial, 
then, that, one understands which goes 'on Uhen tal^ag and a comparable situation- 
in reading. 
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* There are ipeveral different typea of reasona why gapa may actually occur. 
For one, ttie traditional emphasis on decoding linguistic forms as opposed to 
language us^s may bias a reader In the early stages In favor of linguistic 
form rather than language fcinctlon. The approach in which the whole of a 
read4^g passage Is vl^7ed as a sunsQation of the> various formal parts may 
prejudice a reader against looking for the significance of the total commun- 
ication Went, This observation may, of course, be Interpreted as an endorse- 
ment for vlev/lng the reading process theoretically and practically as a 
"psycho linguistic guessing game" (of, Goodman 1968; -Smith 1971). And there 
has been a concern for the systematic introduction of the formal aspects of 
•language in reading (e.g. restrictions as to the number of new words on a page 
syntactic constructions, etc.) as opposed to the lack of attention for details 
of language fundtion in reading material. This emphasis on the liters Iness 
of comprehepjpion and concern for sya.t€matic structure of linguistic forms 

may actually work against the reader vjho* wants %o use his real v7orld knowledge 
concerning language use in reading, Consfder, for example, the follo^;lng 
passage, involving a father who comes home from work and greets his children 
who have been paint ing *cha Irs; ' M ^ ' 

((7) "Can you guess. Father?" said Tom, 
'Vhat color is my chair?" 
Father said, can guess, 
I can guess the colors. « 
I can see some red paint on Tom. 
^ Tom has a red chair."' 

* The father is obviously being told to guess through the question offered' 
by Tom, and an initial interpretation as a capability in. guessing before 
offering a guess secerns to be either inappropriate language usage or a deliber- 
ate type 'of teasing activity by a parent. Chancer ^e, a real life situation 
of this sort would have ended up with a direct imperative (e,gy "Guess which 
one", "Guess which oneJ ') by the time the father was half way "through his 
declaration of capability* in guessing. IJhile this passage may have been 
structured to allty^ for repetition of lexical items in particular syntactic 
frames, it may have violated the principle of cooperation in language exchange 

In addition, the slo^j, often stalling type of reading that takes place 
in jihe initial stages of reading may cloud the reader from seeing the overall 
picture of the cotamunicatlve event. Smith notes: 

Material which is read slowly is much more difficult 

to comprehend,,. In other words,*" unless tfie reader 

' reads fast' enough, that is, around 200 w.p.m. or y 

more, he is not going to comiprehend what h6 is read- 
ing simply because his* memory system will not be , 
able to retain, organize, and store the fragmentary 
Information in any efficient ^^ay. ^ 

(Smith 1973:64-65) 
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If the effect of the^sloyered rate uill have this sort of effect on the literal 
aspects of comprehension! we can surely expect that the effect will be even 
more exaggerated with respect to the non- literal or pragmatic aspects of the 
coomunicat ion event, i / 

In the preceding paragraphs we have just spoken of the cases Vhere there 
is a gap between the applic§Moi^o€ knox; ledge about language usage from real 
life to reading. These are th^:ases where an individual knows appropriate 
language usage outside of reading but fails to apply it to reading. There' 
are, ^however,, also ceases i/here there is not simply a gap in application, but < 
a conflict between real vorli knoirledge about language usage, and that assuued 
in heading material. These are the esses which Griffin has labeled "conflict". 
Actually, some of the cases we discussed above, such as the father's response 
to his son's imperative through a question form may be more of a conflict pro- 
blem than a gap problem. 

Conflicts can arise for a number of reasons. One reason relatea to the 
acquisition of language' usage functions found among children. There are 
stages in the acquisition of language functions just as there are in the 
acquisitioii of grammatical forms. Unfortunately, however, out* knox^ledge of 
grammatical fpriij^ acquisition is considerably ahead of our kno^7 ledge of lan- 
guage fufiction acquisition. But just ^ reading matefial should not exceed 
the acquit it zonal expectation of the age level for which it is designed. in 
grammatical form and somplexity. the ^ame principle should hold with respect 
to language functions. The failure to l»c cosn-lzant of differences of\his 
sort can create a serious confli/ct. 

As an illustration of thfl^iff ering rol^.s ol language usi^c. vp<?oect 
to' real world knowledge, let me simply cite a recent stiady that I completea - 
with respect to the function of "hov; come" questions C^olfram 1974). What 
r did irfthis study was ask, as a part of a normal conversational frame, how 
old a person wa 8^ and, after responding with their age, follow this up with* 
a '*K5t7 come" question^ Uhat I was interested in was hcf(7 children and adults 
might react to such a question. The upshot of this study was an important 
difference in how adults and children perceived suoh a question. Adults 
Indicated that \he;^ did not consider the question a sincere ireqilest concern- 
ing the basis of t person's age, and typically responded with the follot/ing: 
sorts of replies: 

(8) * FU: How old are you? 

INF: Tx7enty-six. • • 

' p , FU: Hot'7 come? 

INF: < laughter) I don't k*iov. 

FI7: ' Hox; old are you? 
J INF: Twenty-nine. 

Fkl: Hoi;^ come? n 
INF: (laughter) I don't knew,, how old should I be? . 

Tttat the adults failed to interpret it as a sincere request for information, 
I believe, was due to-the fact that it requested information that vas con- 
flijidered to be part of thei|^ background knowledge of the real world. ||^was 
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simply inappropriate to be asking for such obvious information.*^ (It was 
most oftei^ interpreted as a type oi joking behavior playing on the notion 
of obvious information, since it violated a felicity condition for questions.) 
Children, ho^jever, typically responded to this question as a sincere^ request^ 
for ^information, ansuering uith fif criterion-based response, such as the* 
following: , • ^ 



(9);,. FW: 


How old are you? 


INF: 


Five. 


FW: 


Hov;- come? 


INF: 


Cause I, had five birthdays. 


mt 


Hgw old are y6u? 


INF: 


Six. 


F17: 


Hov7 come? ^ 


INF: 


Cause I'm in kindergarten. 



The important point here is that these children had not sorted out what is 
considered obvious information in our culture and therefore inappropriate to 
• question. IThile this is just a small instance of differing relations to the 
real \7orld and what is open to quest ionins, the implications of this illustra- 
tive case should be clear. It is essential to find out where children are 
at in tehna of their real world knowledge and l^guage usage if ue are to 
avoid conflicts betTTeen the language functions assumed in reading material 
and the language functions" they have acqui^red. 

Take an illustration of a reading'pacsage where the particular function 
of a reading passage is questionable in, terms of its assumption of language 
function on the paft of a beginning reader. 

I (10) But he made a soft shuffle-shuffle with his 

focrt and said in a little \toice, "I will climb 

the tree".. "Climb the tree?", shouted the big 

animals. "Yes", said Little Bear softly, "I ' ' 

knox7 hw; to climb a tree." 

Uhat we have here is an assert ion'^hat Little Bear will climb a tree, which 
presumes his capability in performing this act.* His capability in performing 
such an act is questioned by those present at the occasion. Note, hoi/ever, 
how this is done through the use of "echoic" question "Climb the tree?" 
While this is certainly one of the ways in uhich\this disbelief can be mani- 
fested in adult language functions, there is some reason to ask whether a 
first grade student reading tpis passage has actually mastered this particular 
function of questions. In Ay experience with children, I would expect them 
to question Lit*tle Bear's capability through the use of a direct negative 
claim such as "You can't climb that tree" or "No you can't". A child who has 
not acquired a particular functional usage, bf echoic questions of this type 
can not be expected to comprehend fu\ly the significance of the exchange that 
is taking plac6. 
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VJhile children at this age level may not appear to use echoic. questions 
,\^ith this particular language function, there are other types df IfiJn^uage . 
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pragmatics that they appear to understand and use quite freely. Thus, it 
seems that children of this age would understand the request given as a 
question in some types of s ituations^^ such as a "Can you pass the salt?" ' 
A six year old vho says yes and continues t<5 eat hid dinner without pass- 
ing the salt would probably be considered as either joking or ill-mannered* 
In this regard, it is interesting to observe -that the passage given in s 
(7) contains the opposite sort of problem that is, it denies a particular 
language usage which it may. assume on the part of most six and seven year 
old's language usage competency. There 'is, of course, much we do not know 
abdut the subtleties of language usage, and its acquisition by children, 
but we should have emerging reseatch in this area soon. Juat as we would 
make the cas? that formal grafmaatiqal ^structures not part of a child s 
formal language competence would^ complicate reading^ comprehension, we 
would make the s^me claim with respect to language function. 

Another area of potential conflict tnay come from differing cultural 
traditions and their relation to language functions. This type of potential 
conflict can best be illustrated by a passage, again taken ^rom Griffin: 

(11) The waiter brought the steaks. Nick and Johti 
cut into them. "This 'is just right," John\ 
r said. "It's^are but not too rare." The' - , 

^ waiter walked by. Nick got Kis= attention and 
• asked for a glass of water. "What's the matter, 

Nick? 'You can send it back, you know^ order 
something else. V '^o." "Oh. Well, I don't have 
to finish this. You want to ledve how, huh?" 
"Yeah, yeah, I do." ^ 

• ' • (from Griffin 1974.5) , 

Th? question that arises frto this passage is why John's qOe^tion to. Nick 
follows from Nick's request for a glass of water. The important aspect of 
the passage, however, derives from the fact that the example comes frem a 
story written by a Philippino and that one does not ask for water .before 
or during a meal in the Philippines\ In the context of this social occasion, 
a request for a glass of water ippU^ that the individual making the re- . 
quest is not going to eat any more. 'At the point of differing real li^e 
behavior, the interaction Qf language functions witli this behavior may cause 
a serious conflict iti ternw of comprehending the passage. 

All conflict3 of this sort are not related to clear-cut cultural differ 
ences sUch ad those cited above.. Some may be a product of the stylistic 
changes which have traditionarlly been utilized in reading style as .opposed 
*to spoken language style. ^ As Griffin has pointed out, it is insufficient to 
say that books simply use a more formal style ol language than is found in 
everyday conversation. She correctly observes that different styl^ of lan- 
guage correlate with aspects of the situation, including the participants, 
the .types of things talked about, and the setting. in which they take place. 
Griffin notfes: . " . • ^ 



Many books for children purpo«^fiilly use sit^tions 
that mirror those that the children e*poirt*-»vo <^ %u^4^ 
everyday life — situations which do not call for this 
more formal style of language. The children are atfked on 
the oni-hand to relate the -story to their evetyday life 
and yet on the other hand to a very rare and special style. 

* ' (Griffin 1974:19) 

. To those who have any familiarity with the Dick and Jane type stories, 
there is nO-necd to illustrate the sort of incongruity. It ts enough to 
listen to children who are told to read such stories •'with e^cpression". Un- ' 
fortunately, there's do way to read "such storied real to lifje for the con- 
flict with real life la inherent in the style of the passage. In effect, 
reading materials may be quite uncooperative in terms of a langtiage user 
applying his pragmatic knowledge to reading. This type of conflict, while 
not as obvious initially, as those relating to cultural differences, may, in 
fact, end iip a more frequent and persistent obstacle to the comprehension 
of pragmatic aspects of reading comprehension than ^he more obvious types. 



Cone Itis ion 

What I have maintained in the preceding discussion is that any understand- 
ing of- the relationship of comprehension to grammar must -go beyond the scopa 
of the traditional llmltatlona of syntax, iraat must be a part of this exten<}ed 
notloA of grammar Is the aspect of grammar which ultimately relates to real 
world knowledge In terms of language usagei. We have seen that the prapoatlc 
aspects of language must take into account more than the form of the syntactic 
constructions/ Their function In terms of how language Is used must be an 
"Integral part of any complete consideration of comprehension. A framework 
which does not consider this aspect *wlJLl be Incomplete, Just as any description 
of syntactic form not considering these aspects will not be complete. Langiiage 
usage Is an essential aspect of understanding the total cooCDunlcatlon event. 

Given what « we have said about some of the problems that may arise relating 
to the pragmatic aspects of reading comprehension. It may be asked what types 
^f .steps can be taken to ensure that these aspects will not Interfere with 
tot^l comprehension. There iq certainly no full-proof method for dealing with 
such matters, but several types of suggestions do seem appropriate. 

¥ * 

To begin with, children should lear^ very Mtly what the relationship 
between t;aadlng and language usage, mlghtlbe. Working on this relationship 
should start early, even before **d^c^ln|, skills" are acquired. Children shonild 
be encouraged to pick up books, thum])! thiTpugj^ them and make up real life stories 
that make sense. 'Too often, chlldreil ar0 stiBled at this point as they are 
told, 'You know you're not reading,' j^du're iii&t ma]clng that, upj" But chlldten 
should be encouraged to expect boc^^ t<^ niatch their knowledge of the real 
world, and this Is one way of doing) It. They should get the Idea that what 
they read Is supposed to make ^enseiln terois of their rcfal world experience. 
Including how they use language. The'karl|er children can learn this, the 
better off they will be. « 




Ttis ^^li tPt frll^p^ it: tt^ early stages of reaUins by considerable - 
r^-^rf^t m^sc rf rtli Diifc way of doiM this is, of cour»^, 

cKij^ritci:;* t^rttt^Ci^es. Lati^ge m^4 1*^'4* Kj^^cver , oeed aOt be a technx^. 
r^rr:.rLaic tc t:ti« i^L^;^t fti^*'-: re^ilc^- nhiUty readers »ay also . 

t«-et |ira%l« Virr t^ie rragi«tic aspects lai^-age ic reading, .«ad a extended 
*«ri:.3t rf lr»ye^ crprricaie mt t>e t^ed vltb tt^ (cf. Griffin 1974). Soiae 
r»rtiej t^ttic^^uM Ir t-t*^f regard save beea rc^ort^ by Wi^intoo, 

.T '^im^r^zvzn r» Frrlirt icoki etsf jcr^inial. Oldtx atudents oay go out, 
CtJ^t mt^-^m ti •^^ti.w^in^, f :U:rre end c ac? lie -replug «ater^l fr« thU. 
, Ii aia£it;3t tr ttV^tz^ JcUlrre, ttudesit* aay be er^couraged ^to see. 

it« ry^t.ki^^j;! iM^rmmmt^ tiw ;arg^^g» It uf^, Ir real life end readlr4S. 

:^.i^i^r»iU re^tfrrt^aart^ t^r tlsr^-e ti-per thr^^^ ilh^tt^ve'Mter i# 1 

i^n. r»t.^ »trrul at :erurr it*^, %t m wt fiiaplf ^^^Rra tbat cooic 

1^.t»..i I _ ' I M i: w-t »cf^4 :r^t,bo5fe aceaes 5f cce type 

ar ^u^tt f- : vrvK z-y:a\^f£ cT^telf t* ep arid r^^er of plays, xh^ 

•T rtiTT : *^L^t rw: : wtJ r initts^toad ifcat vas taki^Lg flace the ^ 

M isut : -fci^ . . i-rr* ^.ri.t:T irr ::*:t 5T*d« •cr^^^is^c virh 

=^i.t :-^-f t»i .t-^t -^i t rrr^ilt I r.tt : tee'.ly cr.^ i^*at va» gclcg 

Ak— i :t : i^r: s*:« rtV i rr^t — LC»rft:.:fi is^at wi act^lly making 
— ^ ^^^^ WsL—^tui^ r^** A»t:ttrt.:e tf **tl^ ciifsic 

^.Ti t rrw r» ;!rf ^1 ^^.pua^ :^*^neti:t csrT«t*y beirg 



^^^^ ^\V4 ^a^m^mm^, rr r^teaet:^::? testir? ^rl^ Li tr^t 

p- ^ ?nit ^ . rw^T r as t er 1 IP^ • t-er* 1 1 

^j^s^. Si^ ^T/n^»t^ur mir: ^ r^i^«s.t *cs I nrr^rra tec vitr t*^ 

*. » crW^rii ^--^ i «tt«^ ^nr w«5 > ?*»rf :r cr^rv «iit 
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